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T he morning of J uly 1 8th, a light driz- 
I zle glistered the beach plum and 
wild rose of Chappaquiddick Island 
and pecked at the beach and marsh 
grass edging Poucha Pond as the body 
of a beautiful young woman was car- 
ried up over the bank. “Just then the 
drizzle stopped,” says Mrs. Foster 
Silva, a resident of the island that lies 
cast of Martha’s Vineyard, off Cape 
Cod. Presently, a hearse rumbled over 
the swaybackcd old wooden bridge 
spanning the tidal pond, and stopped 
where a crowd had gathered on the far 
bulkhead. 

Out of the hearse and into history, 
at 9:30' a.m., came 63-year-old Dr. 
Donald P. Mills, a busy GP and one 
of only five doctors who serve all of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Back in Edgar- 
town was one of his patients, about to 
have a baby (see Dr. Mills’ complete 
account on page 12). As an associate 
medical examiner for Dukes County, 
he was at the scene only because it was 
Saturday, a day off for Dr. Robert W. 
Nevin, also a GP and the regular med- 
ical examiner. The two have offices 
within two blocks of each other on 
Edgartown’s North Summer Street. 
Soon Dr. Mills would be plunged into 
headlines, forever losing his sedate 
anonymity. And the thought would be 
inescapable: It could happen to any 
doctor in the sweep of human events. 
With this in mind, mwn has rc-qucs- 
tioned all the officials involved and re- 
examined medical aspects of the case. 

Quickly, Dr. Mills bent to examine 
the body of the girl, foam-flcckcd at 
the mouth and with blonde hair plas- 
tered to her head — like some Perse- 
phone risen from the sea. Later, Dr. 
Nevin was to say of the man who had 


assumed a terrible responsibility but 
didn’t yet know it, “Dr. Mills is a 
sweet, gentle, kind person who hooks 
rugs and plays the organ, and whose 
mother wanted him to be a mqsician. 
He won’t take a stand unless pushed.” 
Dr. Mills, Yale medical school ’34, 
was to say he was proud to hook rugs 
— had won some prizes at county fairs 
with them — and was proud also that 
he has gone native over the years, dig- 
ging littleneck clams and wearing a 
rainbow-threaded belt. Of Dr. Nevin, 
he said: “A strange man, twice-mar- 
ried, who doesn’t make friends and 
has formed an impression in this case 
without knowing the facts.” 

To the task at hand Dr. Mills 
brought 15 years as a medical exam- 
iner. All told, he’d handled about six 
drownings. They were classic cases of 
accidental death— people who were 
witnessed swimming beyond their 
depth or being swept out to sea. This 
seemed to be another in the skein. A 
girl had driven off a treacherous, rail- 
less bridge and perished. No witnesses 
and no identity, to be sure. But when 
he tapped the girl’s chest, water 
gushed out of her mouth, and she 
gurgled. She was unmarked and ap- 
parently uninjured. Then a bystander 
mentioned that the girl worked for the 
Kennedy family. And Dr. Mills pre- 
pared, for the first time in his career, 
to ask for an autopsy in a drowning. 

His examinations done. Dr. Mills 
told the undertaker to hold the body 
for embalming and went back to his 
office. Next he phoned the state police 
barracks at Oak Bluffs, ten miles from 
Edgartown, and asked that an officer 
relay this word to State Police Lt. 
George Killcn: “I want an autopsy in 
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the drowning.” Lieutenant Kiilen is 
top investigator for Edmund Dinis, a 
four-county district attorney. Here, it 
appears that Dr. Mills’ arm was twist- 
ed. He says Lieutenant Kiilen, whose 
office is in Barnstable, sent back word 
in the same second-hand fashion that 
if Dr. Mills was satisfied there was no 
foul play, no autopsy was necessary. 
Dr. Mills accepted this. 

Lieutenant Killen’s story is contra- 
dictory. He says Dr. Mills merely 
asked for guidance. The lieutenant 
says his reply was that “if you want an 
autopsy, let us know and we’ll get a 
state pathologist.” Back came the mes- 
sage, adds Lieutenant Kiilen, that 
“Dr. Mills says there is no need for an 
autopsy.” By law, either Dr. Mills or 
DA Dinis could have requested an au- 
topsy over the other’s objections. 
Somewhere along the static of a phone 
line, the idea of an autopsy died. 

Though perhaps not too late to rec- 
tify, the lack of an autopsy has been 
legalized in a death certificate (sec 
above) that lacks a pathologist’s find- 
ings. And it poses the central medico- 
legal question in the death of 28-year- 
old Mary Jo Kopechnc. Added to the 
plethora of other unanswered ques- 
tions, it has blighted the Presidential 
aspirations of Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, survivor of the accident and lone 
surviving prince of a tragedy-ridden 
political dynasty. It has also pitted the 
lonely Dr. Mills against leading pa- 
thologists as well as Dr. Ncvin. 

It is in whole or in part due to this 
autopsy question that the law and the 
press have reconstructed the move- 
ments of people on Chappaquiddick 
that night more minutely than mystery 
writer Agatha Christie would. It is 


why Drs. Nevin and Mills avoid each 
other in the corridors of Martha’s 
Vineyard Hospital. It explains why 
Edgartown Police Chief Dominick 
Arena says District Attorney Dinis is 
going over his head in pressing for an 
inquest and exhumation of the body. 
If some political analysts are right, it 
helps to explain why DA Dinis — a 
Democrat the Kennedys would not 
support in a losing state senate race 
and a man threatened by loss of three 
quarters of his jurisdiction by a bill 
pending in the state legislature — saw 
an opening to advance himself and 
perhaps justice simultaneously. 

There is a second major medical 
issue: If there is no certitude as to how 
Mary Jo died, there may be even less 
about the “critical condition” of the 
senator after the all-out rescue efforts 
and the Richard Halliburton swim 
across Katama Bay he has described. 
Chief Arena, who takes no side in the 
Mills-Ncvin battle — “Bob’s my physi- 
cian and Mills is a nice country doc- 
tor” — minces no words about the Sen- 
ator’s condition when he showed up 
after the ten-hour lapse to dictate a 
statement. “He. was physically OK, 
strong, if depressed, and he walked 
steadily.” Mary Jo Kopechne’s blood 
showed .09% alcohol content. 

But at noon that Saturday, two 
hours later. Dr. Robert Watt of Hyan- 
nis met Senator Kennedy at the family 
compound, and he gives a different 
picture of Kennedy’s condition. “He 
had a possible concussion and an 
acute cervical strain. His back condi- 
tion, chronic since he Suffered a spinal 
fracture in an airplane crash, was ag- 
gravated. I had him on an oral muscle 
relaxant, heat, and bed rest. He was in 
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Dr. Nevin says he ‘would have gone lo 

Washington, if necessary’ to 

have a request for autopsy granted. 

bed all weekend, and I had to put a 
neck collar on him to get him up Mon- 
day.” Senator Kennedy appeared in the 
collar at the Kopechnc funeral Tues- 
day but hasn’t been seen in it since. 
“Well,” said Dr. Watt, "I still recom- 
mend the collar, heat, and bed rest.” 
How about reports that he had given 
the Senator a sedative — contraindi- 
cated in concussion cases'? “1 was mis- 
quoted," says Dr. Watt, “but I 
wouldn’t say he didn't get a sedative.” 
As for Dr. Mills’ actions on that 
cloudy Saturday morning, the nation's 
top pathologists declare that he should 
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have held out for and secured an au- 
topsy. "You do an autopsy to protect 
people against accusations as well as 
to determine cause of death,” says Dr. 
Milton Helpern, New York City's 
oilier medical examiner. Adds Dr. 
Richard Ford. Boston’s chief medical 
examiner: "You can break your neck 
in that kind of accident before you hit 
the water. In forensic medicine, you 
go from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Get 50 miles away from a big city, in 
the boondocks, and the DA tells the 
medical examiner what to do. Dr. 
Mills is just one of 140 medical exam- 
iners in the state. Everyone is in such 
a hurry to bury people. He should 


have just held the body until he found 
out who it was. But who could Dr. 
Nevin, the senior man, call and appeal 
to? There is no central authority.” 

A single dissenter to the view that 
Dr. Mills erred is Dr. James J. Humes, 
now director of laboratories at St. 
John Hospital in Detroit, but as a 
navy commander the man in charge 
of the autopsy done on the assassinated 
President John F. Kennedy. “1 would 
not presume to fault the medical ex- 
aminer,” he says. To this, famed at- 
torney Mcl Belli comments: “The 
irony is the public’s impression that 
the JFK autopsy was unsatisfactory — 
and now Teddy Kennedy’s female 


companion gets none.” He adds bit- 
terly: “Everybody is entitled to the 
dignity of the law — the dignity of an 
autopsy following a violent exit from 
life. The Kennedy family is hiding the 
actions of those two days. They’ve 
gone around parading themselves as 
sponsors of the little people, and yet 
let that little person in the back scat 
of a car go unexamined to the grave.” 
Dr. Nevin, the critic closest to 
home, feels Dr. Mills “committed an 
error in judgment in not excluding 
foul play before signing a death certifi- 
cate. When 1 learned Senator Ken- 
nedy was in the accident, I thought: 
‘How unfortunate for him an autopsy 


Or. mills 

Answers Mas GroSios 

for 33 years, Dr. Mills, happily married and the father of 
two teen-age children, had led a quiet and professionally 
satisfying life on Martha’s Vineyard. "Then," he says, 
"last month’s tragedy thrust me into this hellish situation 
where I am the gibe of a considerable proportion of the 
profession. Though 1 asked for an autopsy on Mary Jo 
Kopechne, 1 am attacked by doctors in high places, who of 
all people should be the last to criticize unless they know 
all the facts and circumstances.’’ Here, exclusively for 
mvvn. Dr. Mills recounts his full story of what happened, 
when, and why. 

| n my office, early on the morning of Saturday, July 19, 
3 I checked a multipara in early labor, and sent her to the 
island’s hospital, seven miles away. She was to remain on 
my mind for the next several hours. 

At 9 a.m. we got a call from “Communications,” an 
island-wide emergency service, that a medical examiner 
was needed on Chappaquiddick. I drove to the ferry, left 
my car, and crossed over. The undertaker, on the same 
ferry, drove me to the Dyke Bridge in his hearse. We got 
there at 9:30. Chief Arena was there in his bathing suit. 
The body, which had been brought up by skin diver John 
Farrar, was wrapped in a blanket and lying on a litter in a 
police cruiser. There were about a dozen bystanders. 

No one seemed to know who the woman was or who 
owned the still-submerged car. [Ed note: Chief Arena 
determined at 8:35 that Kennedy owned the car.] But 
curiously, one bystander — I can’t recall his looks — said 
he heard this woman had been a secretary to the Kennedys 
and that she and another girl had checked in at the Katama 
Shores Mote! but had not slept there. Who was this per- 
son? He ought to come forward. 

The body was removed from the police cruiser and 


placed on the ground away from the bystanders. Rigor 
mortis was complete. There were no marks on the body, 
which was that of an attractive woman in her twenties, 
fully clothed in a white blouse, plaid slacks, and the usual 
undergarments. There was froth about the nose, and the 
mouth and nose were filled with water. On percussing the 
chest and also upon making even light pressure on the 
chest wall, water welled out of the nose and mouth, and 
succussion sounds in the throat were clearly audible. 

1 felt and still feel that the diagnosis of drowning was 
amply proved. There was no evidence of foul play. By 
Massachusetts law, unless a medicolegal autopsy is or- 
dered by the district attorney, it may not be done if the 
cause of death is obvious by examination of the body. 

At 9 :45 a.m., I released the body to undertaker Eugene 
Erich, saying, “I’ll notify the DA’s office and ask for an 
autopsy. Hold the embalming.” We then loaded the body 
into the hearse. By about 10:15 a.m. I. was back in the 
office. First I checked on my multipara by phone, then 
called the state police barracks at Oak Bluffs. Officer 
Richard T. De Roche answered and I told him to notify the 
DA’s office that I had a drowning case, a girl trapped in a 
car, and wanted an autopsy. I said I felt the evidence of 
drowning was conclusive, but that the victim was alleged to 
be a secretary of the Kennedys. De Roche phoned back 
to say the DA’s line was busy. 

Work was piling up. While on a house call, I got a 
phone call from Officer Robert Lucas, who said he had 
passed the information on to Lieutenant Killen, a repre- 
sentative of the DA. Killen had said to tell me that if I was 
satisfied that there was no foul play involved there would 
be no autopsy, and further suggested that I have a speci- 
men of blood sent to the state laboratory for an alcohol 
test. I was perfectly satisfied with Lieutenant Killen’s de- 
cision and I still am. I told the undertaker to take a blood 
sample and proceed with the embalming. 

I then went to the hospital to see my patients — fevers 
and sore throats. I delivered the child at 12:30 p.m. 1 = 
got back home about 1 :30, grabbed a bite, and attempted 
to start office hours about 2:15 p.m. The office was full of 
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was not done.’ His soul-shriving TV 
speech would have been unnecessary. 

“Just as Dr. Mills has, I have re- 
ceived many poison letters. I wouldn’t 
have let that autopsy go. I would have 
gone to Washington if I had to. And it 
wasn’t too late when Dr. Mills learned 
the whole story at 2:30 p.m. The 
corpse had been embalmed but the 
presence of formalin couldn’t change 
the picture. There could have been 
other contributing factors — drugs, a 
heart attack, or stroke. And he could 
have done a chloride test — where 
presence of more salt in arterial than 
venous blood indicates salt-water 
drowning.” When asked about a chlo- 


ride test, Dr. Mills responded, “Hon- 
estly, I don’t know what it is.” On the 
other hand, Dr. Nevin’s criticism is 
vitiated by the fact that in his 22 years 
as medical examiner, he has never 
called for an autopsy in a drowning. 

The denouement of the Kennedy 

actions of DA Dinis, who is deter- 
mined to reopen it, and the parents of 
Mary Jo Kopechne, who are opposed 
to exhumation of the body. When con- 
fronted with statements by both Lieu- 
tenant Killen and Police Chief Arena 
that both had told Dinis directly of 
Senator Kennedy’s involvement by 
noon of July 18th, without getting an 


autopsy order from Dinis, Assistant 
DA Armand Fernandez bristles. 
“You’re saying that since Dinis was 
factually aware at noon, he was legal- 
ly aware, aware for purposes of inter- 
vening. i say, no, no, no. You’re say- 
ing he was supposed to change his 
opinion right away in Senator Ken- 
nedy’s case, whereas with Joe Blow, 
he wouldn’t.” 

And while DA Dinis plotted his 
tardy inquest, Mrs. Gwen Kopechne, 
the dead girl’s grieving mother, said: 
“I don’t want my little girl’s body dug 
up. My tiny, lovely baby. She’d never 
seen a doctor in her life except for a 
little sinus drip a month ago.” ° 


patients. At this point, reporters began ringing up. “Had 
I treated Senator Kennedy? Who was the girl?” Within 
minutes, it was chaos. Calls were coming in from all over 
the country. My wife, my receptionist, and I were stunned 
and totally unprepared for this onslaught. My wife said, 
“I’m going to see the police chief and find what on earth 
is going on.” She came back at once and slipped me a note 
saying Chief Arena had disclosed that Kennedy was the 
driver of the car and had already been flown to Hyannis. 

As a horde of reporters gathered, the undertaker came 
back with a Kennedy representative and a death certificate 
for me to sign. “I’ve come up here to help things along,” 
said the Kennedy man. For the first time, 1 learned the 
girl’s name. I was almost pushed to the point of irrational- 
ity and blackout as I did my best to answer the barrage of 
questions. By 5 p.m,, I was desperate. I called Lieutenant 



Scores of letters like this were sent to 
Dr. Mills. Dr. Nevin received critical mail, too. 


Killen at Barnstable and asked him how to handle it and 
what to say. “Tell them the girl died of accidental drown- 
ing and that’s all,” he replied. “If they persist, slam down 
the receiver.” 

About Tuesday or Wednesday, July 22nd or 23rd, the 
clamor about “no autopsy” broke. As late as Tuesday, the 
day the girl was buried, District Attorney Dinis and I 
agreed on the phone that in view of the clear-cut evidence 
of drowning, no real need for autopsy had existed. 1 further 
feel that had Mr. Dinis considered an autopsy advisable 
after embalming, he would have ordered it. Certainly he 
knew of the Kennedy connection as soon as I did. I talked 
with Dinis and his aides several times in the following two 
weeks. It was crystal clear to me that the DA wished to 
keep out of this case completely. 

An autopsy would have done one thing: saved me from 
being accused of being bought off by Kennedy money. 
This ridiculous charge has been widely made in the crank 
letters 1 have been getting (sec example at left), mainly 
from California. The only money 1 have received is the 
prescribed $25 fee, plus $1 travel expenses. 

On Friday, July 25, I pleaded with Assistant DA Fer- 
nandez to send somebody down to help me. No one came. 
Reporters had a story that Mrs. Kopechne was willing to 
have her daughter’s body disinterred if that would clear 
the g'rl’s reputation. It was implied that I would have to 
initiate such a step, which 1 was perfectly willing to do. 
Fernandez said he didn’t know the law on the subject. It 
was clear that he fervently wished me to take full responsi- 
bility for the “no autopsy.” 

1 fee! that if the DA’s office had gotten into this thing 
the moment they heard the word “Kennedy,” and if they 
had backed me up rather than leaving me out on a limb, 
much of my ordeal could have been avoided. 

Two weeks after the tragedy, the DA’s office dropped 
its hands-off policy, and is now going ahead; with an in- 
quest and seeking to exhume the body for autopsy. 

My conscience is completely clear. 1 did the best I 
could under the circumstances, considering what 1 knew at 
any given time. I am no medicolegal expert. = 
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